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his  hands,  “what  meanetli  this?  Have  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  opened?” 

“Nay,  nay,  parson!”  exclaimed  the  squire; 

“but  the  Lord  has  opened  Brother  Z ’s  heart, — 

and  that  so  great  a gift  could  have  issued  from  so 
small  a receptacle  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  saving 
grace.  Question  it  not,  but  take  it  and  keep  ye 
warm.” 

The  minister  had  roaring  fires  that  winter,  but 

it  was  long  before  Brother  Z recovered  his 

equanimity'. 

For  the  Companion. 

WILTS  MURCH’S  SEKEWADEBS, 

By  0.  A.  Stephens. 

In  a certain  rural  town  down  east  where  the  narra- 
tor formerly  resided,  there  was  at  one  time  a clique 
of  rough  young  fellows  who  made  it  their  business 
to  serenade  all  newly  wedded  couples. 

“Serenading”  was  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
it;  but  it  was  far  from  being  either  a musical  or  a 
complimentary  performance.  In  fact,  it  was  a terri- 
ble bug-bear  for  all  prospective  brides  and  bride- 
grooms. On  the  evening  of  the  marriage,  this  sere- 
nade-party, numbering  fifteen  or  twenty  members, 
was  sure  to  make  its  unwelcome  appearance  in  the 
yard,  liberally  provided  with  fish-horns,  old  tin  pans, 
guns  and  almost. every  other  possible  instrument  of 
din  and  racket. 

These  rnde  fellows  came  disguised  in  masks  and 
old  clothes;  and  the  first  hint  of  their  approach  was 
usually  a discharge  of  guns,  a racket  of  stones  on  the 
roof,  blended  with  a horrible  blare  of  horns  and  imi- 
tations of  Indian  war-whoops. 

If  the  newly-made  husband  did  not  wish  that  sort 
of  music  continued  all  night,  he  must  arise,  open  his 
doors  and  invite  in  these  unwelcome  guests. 

Once  in  the  house,  they  would  make  themselves 


was  as  like  him  as  two  people  could  be.  It  had  long 
been  an  understood  thing,  that  when  Wilts  went 
West,  Mandy  Bachelder  would  go  with  him  as  Mrs. 
Murch. 

There  was  a wedding  that  fall,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  morning  — Wilts  and  Mandy.  They  moved 
home,  that  is  to  say,  to  Wilts’  home,  that  after- 
noon. 

That  day,  at  the  store  at  the  corners,  a fellow 
named  Gallison,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
“serenade-gang,”  hinted  to  Wilts  that  he  hoped  be 
(Willis)  was  “laying  in  a stock  of  good  things”  for 
the  “celebration”  that  night. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘celebration’?  ” Wilts  asked 
him. 

“Oh,  you’ll  find  out  soon  enough,”  said  Gallison, 
laughing,  and  with  a wink  to  the  others. 

“You  mean  the  ‘serenade-gang’?”  said  Wilts. 

“Like  enough,”  replied  Gallison.  “Shouldn’t  won- 
der a mite.” 

“You  expect  me  to  open  my  house  and  furnish 
supper  for  the  ‘roughs’  of  the  town?  Then  let  me 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort;  and  if  you  care  to  take  my  advice,  you  will  keep 
away  and  mind  your  own  business  and  leave  me  to 
mind  mine.  I’ve  no  money  to  spend  in  entertain- 
ments of  any  kind.” 

“Perhaps  you  mean  to  shoot  us,”  sneei*ed  Gallison. 
“We’ve  seen  guns  before.” 

“No  matter  what  I mean  to  do,”  said  Wilts.  “I 
warn  you  to  keep  away.” 

This  warning  on  Wilts’  part  only  stimulated  these 
unprincipled  fellows  to  do  their  worst.  They  turned 
out  in  full  costume;  and  at  exactly  ten  o’clock  that 
evening,  they  opened  the  fracas  with  a discharge  of 
guns,  tooting  of  horns  and  drumming,  accompanied 
by  a shower  of  brick-bats  on  the  roof. 

We  heard  it  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  won- 
dered, not  without  some  misgivings,  what  Wilts 
would  do. 
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I He  did  nothing.  He  had  securely  fastened  up  the 
doors  and  windows  below,  and  he  remained  quietly 
within.  • 

Blow  and  whoop  they  did,  but  Wilts  gave  no  sign 
that  he  heard  them . 

About  midnight,  however,  old  Mr.  Murch,  Willis’ 
father,  nearly  crazed  by  the  noise,  opened  a window, 
and  very  civilly  asked  the  party  to  go  away  and  let 
him  get  a little  sleep.  They  answered  this  request 
with  such  a deafening  noise  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  glad  to  draw  in  his  head  and  shut  the  window. 

They  did  not  quite  dare  to  break  into  the  house  with 
axes;  they  knew  Wilts*  courage  too  well.  Daylight 
dispersed  them.  But  they  promised  loudly,  ere  de- 
parting, to  come  back  next  night. 

During  the  day,  Wilts  called  on  two  of  his  neigh- 
bors, yomig  men  like  himself,  and  asked  them  to 
cou^e  over  to  his  place  that  afternoon,  ami  stay  over 
night  in  the  house. 

“Our ‘friends’  of  last  night’s  hullabaloo  have  prom- 
ised to  come  back,”  said  he,  “and  you  may  see  some 
fun  if  things  work  right.” 

Just  at  dusk,  two  young  fellows  — whose  names 
need  not  be  given — accepted  the  invitation,  and  went 
to  the  house. 

The  kitchen  there  was  a large  low  room,  and  the 
outside  door  opened  into  it  from  off  the  piazza. 
Wilts  had  just  put  two  very  strong  staples  and  hasps 
on  this  door  for  fastening  it  on  the  outside.  It  was 
a very  strong  oak  door.  On  the  outside,  too,  he  had 
put  up  two  strong  plank  shutters  on  the  kitchen  win- 
dows. Two  other  doors,  leading  one  into  the  wood- 
house,  and  the  other  into  the  sitting-room,  were  ready 
for  fastening  on  the  outside  from  the  kitchen,  with 
bars  and  hasps.  In  short,  Wilts  had  made  of  the 
kitchen  a cage  strong  enough  for  a prison  cell. 

During  the  evening,  he  set  out  on  the  kitchen  table 
a large  basketful  of  good  eating  apples  and  a jug  of 
new  cider,  with  glasses.  A candle  was  left  burning 
here;  and  in  the  large  Canadian  stove  a good  fire  of 
liard-wood  logs  was  shut  up,  burning  slowly.  To  his 
two  young  friends,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  strat- 
agem, Willis  showed  an  auger-hole  bored  in  tlie  ceil- 
ing, directly  over  the  stove. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly.  It  was  cloudy  and 
pretty  dark.  The  serenaders  gathered  about  the 
house  very  quietly.  But  promptly  at  ten  o’clock,  the 
noise  of  the  night  before  was  repeated.  Guns,  horns, 
drums,  stones  on  the  roof,  and  heavy  blows  against 
the  side  of  the  house. 

At  length,  some  of  them  who  were  trying  the  lower 
windows  discovered  that  the  kitchen  door  under  the 
piazza  was  not  fastened.  They  threw  it  open,  and 
seeing  the  apples  and  cider,  all  walked  in  and  be^an 
to  help  themselves.  Perhaps  they  fancied  that  these 
refreshments  had  been  set  out  on  purpose  tu  propi- 
tiate them. 

It  was  a rather  chilly  evening  out.  The  .varm  stove 
was  very  comfortable.  They  shut  the  door  and  sat 
down. 

Meantime,  Wilts  and  his  two  friends  had  been 


looking  through  the  auger-hole;  and  one  of  them 
now  slipped  down  tlie  back  stairs  into  the  woodhouse, 
and  going  round  on  the  piazza,  quietly  hasped  the 
kitchen  door  on  the  outside. 

They  were  not  long  drinking  up  the  cider.  Then 
they  began  shouting  for  Wilts  and  Mandy. 

“Don’t  think  you’ll  get  off  with  a mess  of  apples 
and  cider!  You  haven’t  seen  the  last  of  us  so  easy! 
Ten  dollars  for  drinks,  Wilts!  We  must  have  some- 
thing more  out  of  you!” 

said  Wilts,  through  the  auger-hole,  “you 
shall  have  something  more!”  and  with  that,  he  blew  a 
whole  paper  of  cayenne  pepper  through  a piece  of 
lead  pipe  down  upon  that  hot  stove! 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  kitchen  was  full  of  the 
fiery,  pungent  dust! 

There  came  up  an  enraged  shout,  followed  by  a 
rnsh  for  the  door.  The  intruders  found  the  door 
hard  and  fast. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  try  fully  to  depict  what  fol- 
lowed. The  invaders  screeched,  pounded  and 
sneezed.  Some  begged  and  screamed;  some  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  floor  with  their  faces  down,  to 
get  air.  They  could  neither  see  nor  breathe  in  that 
fiery  atmosphere. 

At  last,  one  of  the  serenaders,  by  dint  of  pounding 
with  the  butt  of  a gun,  fairly  stove  off  one  of  the 
plank  shutters  from  the  front  windo  ,■»,  and  the  whole 
party  tumbled  out,  nearly  blinded,  and  sneezing  as 
if  their  heads  would  burst.  They  were  so  badly  pun- 
ished that  they  hurried  off  at  once,  and  we  heard 
that  several  of  them  were  sick  a week. 

The  story  flew  through  the  town,  and  the  serenad- 
ers  were  joked  and  jeered  at  by  tlie  people.  They 
had  to  confess  themselves  beaten.  ^^Hnh-gish~oo!” 
was  the  joke  which  they  heard  on  all  sides.  That 
was  the  last  charivari  they  ever  attempted. 



For  the  Companion. 

REMIINriSCENCES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LIISrCOLN. 

By  Charles  H.  Braiuard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847  I became  ac- 
quainted, in  Washington  City,  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Illinois.  He  was  the  only  “Whig”  in  the  delega- 
tion from  that  State,  his  colleagues,  six  in  number, 
being  all  Democrats. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  taken  liis  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  he  became  a great 
favorite  with  the  members  and  officers  of  that  body. 
Although  he  possessed  but  few  personal  attractions, 
his  figure  being  tali,  lean  and  lank,  and  utterly  want- 
ing in  grace  and  symmetry,  yet  his  pleasant  and  ex- 
pressive face,  his  mild  and  musical  voice,  wliich  was 
ever  attuned  to  kindness,  and  a rich  fund  of  wit  and 
luiinor,  which  found  vent  in  anecdotes,  illustrated 
his  conversation,  and  gave  force  and  point  to  his 
public  speeches,  drew  unto  him  all  sorts  of  men,  irre- 
spective of  party. 

Whenever  he  addressed  tlie  House,  he  commanded 
the  individual  attention  of  all  present.  If  his  speeches 
ffoiiietimeo  lacked  rhetorical  grace  and  finij-h,  ihcj 
liad  directness  and  precision,  and  never  failed  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind,  wliile  his 
sallies  of  wit  and  humor,  and  his  quick  repartee 
whenever  he  was  interrupted  by  questions  from  his 
political  opponents,  would  be  followed  by  peals  of 
laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  hall. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1848,  lie  made  a lengthy  speech, 
full  to  overflowing  of  his  characteristic  humor,  which 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  the  occupants 
of  the  floor  and  galleries  of  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives. Tins  was  the  session  of  Congress  immediately 
preceding  the  presidential  election,  and  his  speech 
was  in  reply  to  one  made  a few  days  previous  by  ]\Ir. 
Iverson,  a Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  seats  in  tlie  old  Hall  of  Representatives  at  this 
time  were  arranged  in  a semi-circle,  and  divided  by 
narrow  aisles,  which  radiated,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  from  the  area,  which  was  partly  occupied  by 
the  clerk’s  desk  and  Speaker’s  chair.  A broad  aisle 
extending  from  the  centre  door  to  the  clerk’s  desk 
divided  the  hall  into  two  equal  parts.  The  seats  on 
one  side  of  this  aisle  were  occupied  by  the  members 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  sat  the  “Whig”  and  “Free  Soil”  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  seat  was  on  the  outer  range, and  near 
the  western  entrance  to  the  hall. 

His  speech,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  liastily 
written  out  on  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  and  lay  on 
the  desk  before  him. 

After  speaking  a few  minutes  he  abandoned  his 
notes,  and  trusted  to  bis  memory,  or  tlie  inspiration 
of  his  theme.  Becoming  excited,  he  commenced 
walking  down  the  aisle,  his  right  arm  being  extended, 
and  his  long,  bony  forefinger  pointing  toward  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  to  the  occupants  of  which 
his  remarks  were  especially  addressed,  and  by  whom 
he  was  listened  to  with  the  deepe.st  attention  when 
lie  was  not  interrupted  hy  loud  laughter. 

His  left  arm  was  thrown  behind  him,  and  partially 
covered  by  the  skirts  of  a black  swallow-tail  coat, 
slightly  threadbare,  which  hung  loosely  from  his 
shoulders.  He  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  his  move- 
ments until  he  had  crossed  the  area,  and  stood  face 
to  face  with  his  auditors  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
tlie  hall,  when  he  would  suddenly  turn,  and  rapidly 
walking  back  to  his  desk,  glance  at  his  manuscript, 
and  then  resume  bis  walk.  He  thus  occupied  bis 
allotted  hour. 

“Military  Coats”  was  the  subject  of  this  speech.  I 
doubt  if  any  speech  comparable  to  it  in  witty  sar- 
casm has  ever  been  delivered  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  presidential  candidate  of  tlie  "Whig  party  at 
this  time  was  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the 
Mexican  War,  while  that  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  a Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a vol- 
unteer aide-^e-camp  to  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames. 

In  the  speech  of  the  member  from  Georgia  the 
Whig  party  were  said  to  have  deserted  all  their  prin- 
ciples, and  taken  shelter  under  the  military  coat  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  their  chief  reliance  for 
success  was  upon  the  military  reputation  of  their 
candidate. 
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Ill  tlie  course  of  liis  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  under- 
took toshowtliat  the  Democratic  party  were  open 
to  a similar  cliarge,  having  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  made  political  capital  out  of  the  mil- 
itary' reputation  of  Gen.  Jackson,  or  “Old  Hick- 
ory,” as  he  was  popularly  called,  and  not  only 
making  him  President  out  of  it  for  eight  years, 
but  having  enough  of  it  left  to  make  Presidents 
of  several  com- 
paratively small 
men  afterwards, 
and  still  relying 
upon  it  to  make 
another.  “The 
campaign  papers 
of  the  party,  with 
rude  likenesses 
of  Gen,  Jackson 
upon  them,”  he 
said,  “proclaim- 
ed that  Cass  and 
Butler  were  of 
the  'true  hickory 
stripe,’  while 
hickory  pole's 
and  h i 0 k o r y 
brooms  were 
their  'uever-end- 
iug  emblems.’  ” 

Towards  the 
close  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Lin- 
coln m a d e a 
humorous  and 
sarcastic  c o m- 
mentary  upon 
the  military  rec- 
ord of  Gen.  Cass, 
quoting  at  some 
length  from  the 
stories  then  i n 
circulation  con- 
cerning his  valor 

at  the  Battle  of  the  Tliames,  where  it  was  said  he 
brolce  his  sword  in  “a  tit  of  desperation,”  and 
winding  up  with  the  following  narrative  of  his 
own  e.vploits  as  a soldier: 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I am 
a military  hero?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the 
Black  Plawk  War  I fought,  bled,  and  came  away. 
Speaking  of  Gen.  Cass’s  career  reminds  me  of  my' 
own.  I was  not  at  Stillman’s  defeat,  but  I was 
about  as  near  it  as  Cass  wuis  to  Hull's  surrender, 
and  like  him  I saw  the  place  very  soon  after- 
wards. It  is  quite  certain  that  I did  not  break 
my  sword,  for  I had  none  to  break;  but  I bent  a 
musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion. 

“If  Cass  broke  his  sword,  the  idea  is,  he  broke 
it  in  desperation.  I bent  the  musket  by  accident. 
If  he  saw  any  live  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more 
than  I did;  but  I had  a good  many  bloody  strug- 
gles with  the  mosquitoes,  and,  although  I never 
fainted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I can  truly  say  I 
was  often  very  hungry. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  if  I should  ever  conclude  to  doff 
whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose 
there  is  of  black-cockade  Federalism  about  me, 
and  thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  I protest  they  shall  not 
make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  Gen.  Cass,  by 
attempting  to  write  me  into  a military  hero.” 

Here  the  Speaker’s  hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln returned  to  his  seat  amid  peals  of  laughter 
and  demonstrations  of  appl.ause  from  the  occu- 
l).auts  of  the  floor  of  the  hali  and  the  galleries, 
;ind  some  sniuutes  elapsed  before  order  was 
restored,  and  the  regular  business  of  the  House 
resumed. 

I saw'  Jlr.  Lincoln  almost  daily  during  his  first 
and  only  term.  Having  discovered,  at  an  early 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  that  I appreciated  his 
humorous  stories,  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
an  inexhaustible  fund,  he  often  invited  me  to  a 
seat  by  his  side  for  the  purpose  of  relating  a new 
one  svhich  he  had  recently  heard  from  one  of  his 
associates,  or  read  in  print. 

While  relating  a story  his  face  usually  wore  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  gravity,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  close  he  would  indulge  in  a hearty 
laugh ; in  fact,  laugh  all  over  from  head  to  foot, 
and  if  his  listener  enjoyed  the  narrative  and 
manifested  his  a|>preciation  of  it  in  a similar 
manner,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  only  laugh  the  more, 
until  his  eyes  overflow'cd  with  tears,  in  the  excess 
of  his  enjoyment. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a good  portinit  of  him  for  publication,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  one  which  gave  .a 
good  idea  of  his  face. 

I therefore  commissioned  the  late  Thomas  M. 
Johnston,  a young  and  highly  gifted  arti.st  of  this 
city,  to  make  a crayon  drawing  of  him  from  life, 
and  sent  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  home  in  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  to  make  the  requisite  sittings.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  cheer- 
fidly  consented  to  sit  for  the  desired  portrait,  and 
the  result  was  :i  most  satisfactory  likeness. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln’s  face  has  often  been  pro- 
nounced a homely  one,  and  as  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  his  [)olitical  opponents  made  it  a sub- 
ject of  ridicule  and  caricature,  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Johnston,  who  had  made  of  it  a 
careful  study,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  my 
readers. 

“I  believe  no  imin’s  personal  appearance  has 
ibeen  so  variously  misrepresented  as  Mr.  Lin- 


coln’s. I was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible  for 
photographs  taken  from  life  to  so  misrepresent 
the  human  face.  Volk’s  bust  gives  a good  gen- 
eral idea  of  him,  but  lacks  detail.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  a fine  head 
and  face,  the  ex- 
pression  of 
which  indicates 
an  amiable  dis- 
position c o m- 
bined  with  great 
force  of  c h a r- 
acter.  The  up- 
per part  of  his 
head  is  quite 
Websterian.  His 
title  of  “ugly” 
must  be  owing 
entirely  to  his 
figure  and  gait, 
the  length  of  the 
former  destroy- 
ing, to  some  ex- 
tent, the  grace 
of  the  latter.” 

I took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
he  was  about 
departing  from  Washington 
for  his  Western  home,  and  saw 
him  no  more  till  the  fourth  of 
March,  1865,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  national  Capitol  as 
President  of  the  United  States, 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  for 
the  second  time. 

'The  morning  of  that  d.ay  had 
been  stormy  till  nearly  twelve 
o’clock,  and  it  was  therefore 
geuer.ally  supposed  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  would  take  place 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  the 
great  disapiioiutmeut  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
people  who  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol  grounds. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  advanced  toward  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  repeat  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  clouds  suddenly 
broke  away,  revealing  the  blue  sky  beyond,  and 
at  the  .same  instant  the  sun  shone  upon  him  and 
surrounded  him  with  a halo  of  light.  It  then 
seemed  ominous  of  a happy  future  for  him,  and 
for  the  country',  over  whose  destinies  he  had 
twice  been  called  to  preside,  but  a few  mouths 
later  it  was  thought  to  have  been  prophetic  of 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  was  destined  to 
rest  upon  his  honored  head. 


THE  ELECTORS  AND  THEIR  VOTE. 

'The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  intended  that 
the  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  should  exercise  a real  choice 
in  the  matter.  For  a time  they  did  this  to  some 
extent.  But  the  idea  was  long  ago  abandoned. 
'The  Electors  are  now  chosen  merely  to  give  effect 
to  nominations  made  long  before,  and  he  who 
should  violate  the  implied  instructions  laid  upon 
him  when  he  was  nominated  would  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a traitor. 

Still,  it  is  only  eight  years  since  an  accident 
released  some  Electors  from  the  obligation  to  vote 
for  a certain  persoh,  and  left  them  free  to  vote 
as  they  pleased.  In  1872,  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  He 
died  after  the  Electors  liad  been  chosen,  and  be- 
fore they  voted.  If  Mr.  Greeley  had  carried  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  no  doubt  a new 
candidate  would  h.ave  been  agreed  upon,  and  all 
the  Democratic  Electors  would  have  voted  for  him. 

As  a large  majority  were  in  favor  of  Cen. 
Grant,  no  such  action  was  taken.  'The  Electors 
voted  according  to  their  fancy,  and  scattered 
their  ballots  among  four  candidates. 

Although  the  duties  of  an  Electoral  College  are 
purely  formal,  an  effort  is  usually  made  to  impart 
an  air  of  solemnity  and  impressiveness  to  the 
proceedings.  'The  members  observe  ;i  grave  and 
decorous  demeanor.  'The  motions  are  made  and 
the  votes  are  passed  in  a dignified  and  deliber- 
ate manner,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that 
.all  things  shall  be  done  regularly. 

'The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Electors 
shall  vote  by  ballot.  It  is  customary,  however, 
in  some  States,  at  least,  for  each  member  of  the 
college  to  announce  his  vote  as  he  deposits  it  in 
the  box.  'I’here  is  no  prescribed  form,  but  each 
Elector  chooses  such  a form  as  pleases  him. 

Thus,  ill  ftlassachusetts,  each  Elector  uses  some 
such  form  as  this:  “For  President  of  the  United 

States,  I vote  for  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio.” 
Four  years  ago,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Elect- 
ors made  ipiite  a long  speech  in  voting  for  Mr. 
Hayes. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  States  this  year 
cast  a unanimous  vote,  either  for  Gen.  Garfield  or 
Gen.  Hancock.  California’s  vote  is  divided.  One 
of  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  that 
State  w.as  unpopular,  and  he  was  defeated,  while 
the  other  candidates  were  elected.  Accordingly 
C;iliforiiia  gives  five  votes  to  Hancock  and  oue  to 
Garfield. 

'Tliis  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  an  Elector  was  ever  defeated  on 
personal  grounds,  the  other  candidates  being 
chosen.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  vote 
i of  a State  has  been  divided  between  candidates 


of  different  parties.  Formerly  some  of  the 
States  chose  their  Electors  by  districts. 

In  1832  the  last  case  of  a division  occurred. 
The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  chose  three 
Electors  favorable  to  Gen.  Jackson,  while  the 
rest  of  the  State  chose  seven  who  were  for  Henry 
Cl.ay.  Two  of  these  latter  were  ill  on  the  day 
they  were  to  vote,  and  their  places  were  not 
filled;  but  Gen.  .J.acksou  w.as  elected  by  so  large 
a majority  that  their  votes  would  not  have 
changed  the  result.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
taking  the  whole  State  of  Maryland  together. 
Clay  carried  it  th.at  year  by  just  four  majority. 
He  had  19,160  votes,  while  Jackson  had  19,156. 
This  was  the  closest  vote  at  a Presidential  elec- 
tion ever  known. 

lu  1828  New  York  gave  Jackson  twenty  votes, 
and  Adams  sixteen.  Maryland  gave  Adams  six 
votes,  and  Jackson  five.  Maine  gave  Adams 
eight  votes,  and  Jackson  one.  In  all  these  States 
elections  were  then  held  by  districts.  These  are 
the  most  important  divisions  of  Stote  votes  on 
record,  unless  we  except  that  in  1824  .at  the  sec- 
ond election  of  Mr.  Munroe.  The  Electors  were 
really  uu.animous,  but  one  of  those  chosen  in 
New  Hampshire,  thinking  it  not  proper  that  any 
person  after  W.ashington  should  receive  all  the 
votes,  gave  his  b.allot  for  another  man. 

Probably  such  a case  will  never  happen  again. 
Party  spirit  runs  too  high  to  .admit  of  such  an 
“era  of  good  feeling”  as  prevailed  in  1824;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  anybody  will  ever  need  to 
vote  independently  to  prevent  any  statesman 
from  receiving  the  compliment  which  has  thus 
far  been  paid  to  the  “Father  of  his  Country” 
alone. 

For  the  Coiiipaiiion. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 
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